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1041 Sold in Two Days 


On Monday and Tuesday, June 14th and 15th—Opening Days for the 


On June 13th, all the country’s big newspapers 
announced that the HUDSON’S new model was 
ready. 

They announced these innovations: 


The Yacht-Line Body 
The Lustrous Finish 
More Room and Luxury 
A $200 Price Reduction 


We knew that thousands waited this announce- 
ment. To prepare for them, we had shipped for 
some time more than 100 new models daily. But 
this avalanche amazed us. Nearly one-half of 
our first month’s production was sold on the 
opening day. 

In Detroit, our home city—the very center of 
Motordom—our dealers had 42 orders at the close 
of the first day’s business. And they have placed 
with us orders for 750—right here in this vortex 
of motor car rivalry. 


Thousands Turned Away 


But the first two days’ sales—1041—merely 
touched the fringe of the waiting demand for this 
HUDSON. Men who bought on those days were 
already converted. The crowds were too heavy 
to give demonstrations, and thousands were 
turned away. 

By the time this appears we shall have built at 
least 4500 of these new-model HUDSONS. Weare 
shipping 115 per day. And, beyond any question, 
every one will have gone to a waiting buyer. 

So it has been almost constantly since this new- 
type car appeared. That was 22 monthsago. We 
have quadrupled our output, but only at rare times 
have there been HUDSONS enough. 


New Model—Dealers Sold to Users 1041 Hudsons 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


No Second Choice Now 


This HUDSON Six, when it first came out, 
stood alone in this new-day class. It brought the 
era of lightness to high-grade cars, and the end of 
over-tax. Only Howard E. Coffin, our famous 
designer, dared venture in this field then. 

But HUDSON popularity brought dozens of 
followers. And many a man who could not get 
HUDSON found what seemed a fair second choice. 

Not so today. HUDSON engineers have 
worked out many refinements. In 20 months they 
made 51 improvements. And the price, which 
started at $1750, has dropped to $1350, through 
mammoth production. So the HUDSON today 
finds no rival in sight of it. You'll find no second 
choice. 


New 1916 Features 


Now this HUDSON has the Yacht-Line body. 
It has the Lustrous finish, whose every coat is 
baked on in enormous ovens. It has a roomier 
tonneau, a wider rear seat. It has disappearing 
extra seats to double the tonneau room. 

It has enameled leather upholstery. It has deep, 
luxurious cushions. 

And it has, above all, the approval of owners. 
Many thousands of men have proved out this 
HUDSON on millions of miles of road. Go see 
it before our summer’s output is sold. Your 
dealer will get you an early delivery. 


7-Passenger Phaeton or 3-Passenger 
Roadster, $1350, f. o. b. Detroit 
Also a new Cabriolet, $1650 


HUDSON service is one of our finest develop- 
ments. Ask our dealer to explain it to you. 
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No Poisoned Shells 


T has been explained and re-explained 

how the American Machinist came 
to print an advertisement of the 
Cleveland Automatic Machine Com- 
pany, offering to make machines for 
the manufacture of poisoned shells 
capable of causing wounds which 
would ‘kill before treatment could 
ordinari:y reach the wounded. The 
supposition was that the advertisement 
was designed for consumption in Ger- 
many, aiid that the Machinist let it in 
through an oversight, but as to that 
the evidence is conflicting. The ad- 
vertisemént, however, got due notice 
in Germany and in the Germanized 
papers here. 

Wherever lies the responsibility for 
the advertisement and whatever the 
motive of it, there seems to be no 
doubt that the poisoned shell was a 
hoax. So far as known, none were 
ever made, and it is asserted that such 
a shell is chemically impossible. 

The American Machinist and the 
Cleveland Automatic Machine Com- 
pany seem to share the great German 
defect of not knowing where to draw 
the line im war doings. 














A mid-summer NUMBER 
The August Ist WOGUE 


This is the annual mid-summer number,—this year a 
special number of exceptional mid-summer _ interest. 
Crowded with photographs of well-known people, their 
homes and gardens, their activities and recreations. 
Replete with ideas suggestive of summer and early 
autumn styles. Interesting illustrated articles from Eng- 
land and the Continent. Take this number with you 
to the seashore or mountains. Now on sale everywhere. 


Price 25 cents. 
VOGUE, 443 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 




















Made since 1861 from 7 kinds of 


tobaccos, from 7 different parts of 
the world—the best of each kind. 


1/4 pound, new air- 


tight Export Package 


50c 


Smaller sizes, 15c and 25c 


8 and 16 oz. tins, $1.00 and $2.00 


You'll never know how good 


tobacco can be made until you 
smoke Arcadia. 


Write to us enclosing three two-cent stamps 


for trial package 


Mr. Siegel's Option 

M® HENRY SIEGEL, erstwhile 

banker and department-store pro- 
prietor, has chosen to go to jail for 
ten months rather than make “ sub- 
stantial restitution” to the fifteen 
thousand poor workers who deposited 
two and a quarter million dollars of 
their savings with him. 

This is a new kind of option spe- 
cially devised to suit Mr. Siegel’s case, 
and is not likely to be generally ap- 
plied. 

He makes money fast by the opera- 
tion. Working off two and a quarter 
million dollars in ten months is at the 
rate of two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars per month. Had he 
been fined the entire amount and sent 
to jail at five dollars a day until it 
was paid, his maximum sentence would 
have been fifteen thousand months, a 
month for each depositor, or twelve 
hundred and fifty years. 

Such an option as that would have 
made jail much less alluring to Mr. 
Siegel, but it is not to be spoken of, 
for it violates the spirit of the good 
old English law which aims to pro- 
tect large holders of property, no 
matter how they got it. 
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I want to be a neutral 

And with the neutrals stand 
A smile upon my Ego, 

The German vote at hand. 


Life 


takes pleasure in announcing that with 
the exception of this Neutral Number 
(which makes a pleasant little midsum- 
mer oasis) there will be no more spevial 
numbers until the autumn. 


We re- 

gret to Say 

that the vul- 

gar business of- 

fice this week(dur- : a 

ing our absence) has ce 
succeeded in inserting ty 
in this page the atrocious. “%, 
commercial coupon opposite, ~~. “%, 

which contains some dull and Ks Ng 

useful information about subscrib- “2, 

ing to this paper. Wehave nodoubt ~*~ % 

that the figures are correct, that the . 

invitation to subscribe to Life is sincere 

and that a great many people will avail 

themselves of the extraordinary special three 

months’ offer. We _ shall intimate nothing 

against them for spending their good money in this 

frivolous manner. But if these friends see any- 

thing in the paper afterwards which they don’t like, 

or wish they hadn’t subscribed, they should hold us free 
from blame. We believe that people ought to be permitted to 
subscribe to Life if they so desire, of their own free will. Many do. 


Special 
Offer 


Enclosed 

find One Dol- 

lar (Caradian 
$1.13, Foreign 
$1.26). Send Lire 
for three months to 


“ 
S 
As 
» 











Open. only to new subscribers; no 
scriptions renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York 3 


One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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You Can Now Buy 
Standard Cox Shock 
Absorbers (teavy car type) 
for $10 (complete set for rear) 


Men who enjoy greater comfort and| 
who protect their cars against | 
depreciation are the most en- 
thusiastic users of the 


Ces= 


Standard C. C.’s are the Steel Triple | 
Coil type that make easy riding a re-| 
ality. Both lubrication and adjustment 
are ideal and they stand abuse—cost 
but $10.00a set—Ford type $4.50 per | 
set of two or $8.00 for set of four. 






We publish an_ interesting booklet, | 
*“*C. C. Because’’—it’s worth your | 
reading. Not every dealer can sell 
you C. C.’s, so send for our booklet and we will | 
tell you the name of the Cox dealer near you— 


he’s a good man to know. 


COX BRASS MFG. CO. | 
Dept. E, Albany, N Y. 


Branches or distributors in all 
a + cities in U. S. A. 


A Detail 


Entuusiastic Aviator (after long ex- 
planation of principle and workings of 
his biplane): Now you understand it, 
don’t you? 

Younc Lapy: All but one thing. 

Aviator: And that is ? 

Younc Lapy: What makes it stay up? 

—New York Times. 
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ABIGHB ALL made with Cascade 
Pure Whisky wins the praise of 
Connoisseurs and the approval of all 
for its rich, smooth mellowness. 
Original Bottling 
Has Old Gold Label 


GEO. A, DICKEL & CO., Distillers 
ashville, T 
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“you’RE GOING TO BE BURNED AT THE 
STAKE FOR CARRYING MUNITIONS OF WAR” 


Rhymed Reviews 


Open Market 


(By Josephine Daskam Bacon. D. 
Appleton & Co.) 


S Evelyn had found it hard 
To live as Snobdom’s poor re- 
lation, 
She schemed to marry Edward Gard, 
A personage of humble station. 


A mountain guide’s reputed son, 

Yet worth a million, unencumbered— 
A giant, crippled simpleton 

In Adirondack wilds he slumbered. 


Because he couldn’t leave his chair 
His character was simply fleckless. 

What made this wreck a millionaire? 
His father left a priceless necklace. 


The knot was tied, and off they went, 
This couple, matched but hardly 
mated. 
On distant island shores they spent 
A year, while Gard was educated. 


And after that they played a while 
In London’s most exclusive places, 
Where Gard became the rage and 
style— 
He had the handsomest of faces! 


A siren hung around and talked; 

And when the cripple, all too zealous 
To save the minx from danger, walked, 
Poor Evelyn grew madly jealous. 


She thought he did not care for her, 
He thought that she _ preferred 
Another ; 
So you may guess how glad they were 
To learn that each adored the other. 


And Gard, the woodsman, proves to be 
The illegitimate descendant 
Of some piratic Portugee, 
Which makes his lineage resplendent. 
Arthur Guiterman. 
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biloil 
A grade for each type of motor 


Correct Lubrication 


Explanation: In the Chart below, the letter 
opposite the car indicates the grade of Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils that should be used. For 
example “A" means Gargoyle Mobiloil 

‘A’. “Arc” means Gargoyle Mobiloil 

“Arctic”. The recommendations cover all 
models of both pl e and c cial 
vehicles unless otherwise noted. 




























































































































MODEL OF 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 
tls] Bleltlelblel ble 
2 & } it t 
CARS Ele él: El é E| | ¢ 
La RALAPALICILIE ALS 
Abbott, Detroit A jAre} A Arc] A jAre-}Are. Are JArc. Arc. 
(8 cyl | Ald 
ee Are. \Are-JAre. Arc.jAre.|Arc wi be 
Auburn (4 cyl A;ATA|LAJTA!)A]A/ ATA /Arc 
(6 cyl) | Arc. Arc JAre. Arc 
Autocar (2 cyl.) A jAre| A |Are}| A Are) A /Are| A |Arc 
| “  @eyl) A jAre| A |Arc | 
Avery A | EJ|A;AIA/A/IAIAIAIA 
“(Model C) 1 Ton | | Are. ArejAre. Arc 
| Buick A jAre] A Are} A \Are| A [Arc jAre.'Are 
Cadillac Are Are Are. Are.JAre. Are |Are.'Arc | 
“ — (Bcyl) |... |Are.\Are 
Cartercar AVLE]A|E JA) E |Are Arc|Are Arc 
} ° Com'l A \Are| A |Are.) A jArc | 
| Camde. cc A} AJA |jArc] A \Arc] A |Are} A ‘Arc 
| Chalmers... , A jArejAre./Are.JAre.Arc| A | A JAre. Arc 
Chandler..... Arc/AreJAre. Ar 
| Chase (air). Bi B;/B/B/B;B/B/B/B/B 
(water) | Are |Are.JAre. Arc 
Chesterfield six | | A /Arc 
Chevrolet... A |} AJA (Are JAre Arc 
Cole... A jAre jAre. Are.jAre. Arc jAre |Are.jAre ‘Arc 
(8 cyl)... AY A 
Cunningham A|ATA]AJA{A [Are/ArcjArc/Are, 
Delaunay-Bellevill Bi/AIB\/AIB/AIB } 
Detroiter A Are] A Arc] A] A] A /Are, 
“a (8 cyl }. . JAre Are, 
Dodge. . ; | E\E 
E.M. F..... Are.'Are JAre.|Arc | ; 
— A jArc] A \Are.}Are ‘Are JAre. ArcjAre. Arc, 
° B/AIASA/BJ/A/;BIATBI/A 
H or ty E/EI/E;/E/JE\/EJE/E/E/\E 
Franklin A jAre] A jAre| A jAre] A AIAIA 
“ Com’! B| AJA |Arc] A Arc | 
Garford Com A jArcJAre.'Are|Arc/Arc] A | A } 
Grant... » JAre.'AreJjAre. Arc 
Haynes A \Arc| A \Are} A Arc] A jAre}] A jAr 
Hudson A \Are| A /Are.| A jArcjAre.'Are jArc. Are 
Hupmobile . A jAre] A jArc] A |Ar 
# (Model 20)/Arc 'Are.JAre.|Are.JAre Arc } 
I. H. C. (air) ° | B\/AIBIAIB /A 
» (water) | od A|AILA | AITALA 
International . Bi BIBI/A | 
Interstate. . A jAre] A [Arc A |Arc] A /Arc| A Ar 
Jackson .., . A jAre| A jArc| A jAreJArc. Are jAre. Ar 
Jeffery : } |.A AJA ‘Ar 
Com"! Are.'Ar:.JAre. ArejAreArc] A \Ar 
Kelly Springfield Are.|Are JAre. Are jAre.Are] A | AJA|A 
King AJSEIA/EJA/E]A/AJA (Arc 
(8 cyl) ° . . Are. Are. 
* Com’! ! +] Are.'Are JArc. Ar 
Kissel Kar A jAre] A Are] A ‘Arc) A |Ared A Ar 
pe * Com’! Arc, ArejAre. Arc.jAre. Arc) A Are] A |Are, 
Hs ** (Model 458 AIAIA/A 
Kline Kar lArc.|AreJAre./Are.|Arc. Arc} A jArc| A Arc 
Knox IB/AIB}/A/B/AIB/A|B/A 
Locomobile }Are,/ArejAre. AreJAre.Arc] E | E| E | E 
Le ozier ° Arc. Are JAre.'Are.jArc. Arc A /Arc 
Mack ALEJE/\E)E|E AE E 
“(Model S) I | A|AITAIAIAI/A 
Marmon A |Arc} A \Arc.| A Arc] A [Arc] A jA 
Maxwell Are.\Are.JAre.'Arc.JAre | Are |Arc./ArcJAre.'Ar 
Mercer . A Are] A |Are.| A |Arc} A |Arc] A [Ar 
(22-70 Series) Oe et Are.'Ar 
Metz B Are] A jAre| A jArc] A |Ared A \Arc 
Mitchell. . .. A jArc} A ‘Arc A |Arc| A |Arc] A Arc 
Moline A |Are] A |Are| A |Arc 
Knight A AITAIA 
Moon (4 cyl.) Arc.'Are JAre.Are.JAre.|Arc] A |Arc JAre./Arc 
(6 cyl.) ° Are |ArcjAre. Arc 
National A;ATAJSAJTA/SAJTA/ATA [Ar 
Oakland A ‘Are] A jAre} A [Are JAre /Arc.JAre.Arc 
Oldsmobile A jAre] A /Are.jAre. Are jAre./AreJjAre. Arc 
Overland Are./Are JAre.|Are.jAre.|Are JAre./Are JAre. Arc 
Packard Are, ArcJAre. Are jAre.|Ar A Are] A |Arc 
Paige A jArc] A ;}EJA|EJA/ATA /Arc 
“ (6cyl) }.«- -JAre.’Are 
Pathfinder : | A |AreJArc./Are.!Are.|Arc 
Peerless Arc./AreJArc.'Are.|Are.'Arc JArc.'Arc JAre./Ar 
Pierce Arre yw A lAre] A /Arc.jAre. Are.jAre. AreJAre./Arc 
Com'l. jArc./ArejArc.'Are.Are.|Are jAre |Are |Are. Arc 
Pope Hartford Are. Are JAre.\Are.JAre. Arc jAre.|Are 
Premier. . A \Arc] A jAre| A |Arc| A jArc] A jArc 
Rambler. A /Are.JAre. Are.jAre. Arc | | 
Regal... A {Arc JAre.!Are.JAre |ArcJAre.|AreJArc 
Renault A \Are] A |Arc| A |Are] A |Are] / 
| | 
} = fAre. Are. JAre Are jAre./Are |Arc.\Arc 
| ¢ JAre./Are.JAre. Are |Are.|Are JAre. Arc 
| Arc] A |Are | i vi f 
| AJAJA|A]BIAIBIA 
| | | | Ar 
s Arc jAre Are|Are JAre |Arc JAre jArc 
| § A | AJA|A | 
-JA;ATAJA 
| A |Are|Are./Are| A jArc] A |ArcJAre.!Arc, 
| Stutz Are.|ArcjAre/Are] A | A] A } A 
Velie (4 cyl. ). A jArc] A jAre A jArc] A \Are] A Arc 
* (6cyl.) ae ..AreJArcdAre JArc 
White ~. «ArejAreJAre.|Arc./Are jArc Arc.|Arc.jArc.|Arc 
Willys Knight | | A'AIBIA 
Utility | 1° "] A \AredAre/Anc 
Winton Arc.jAre jArc. Arc.jAre.iAre | Arc. Arc./Arc./Are 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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SECURITY 


ae) The Story of the — 
I) LittleRed Bull-dog | 
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Send Your Name and Address on 
the Coupon Below 








Write today for a copy of the Official Book of the Motorists Security Alliance. Join hands with 
the national organization whose protection and service is bettering conditions for motor owners 
everywhere. Learn how the Little Red Bull-dog and protection plate of the M.S. A. on your car will benefit you— 
how it protects you from theft, extortion and fraud—how it comes to your aid in emergencies—how it works for 
your interests in pushing the good work for good roads, fair legislation, etc. 





MOTORISTS SECURITY ALLIANCE 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 
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Protection against the “Crime Syndicates” that are making % 
a business of stealing and disposing of automobiles and “4 
accessories is just one of the many benefits which the Motorists fs yy 
Security Alliance extends toits thousands of members. There are ey ? 
four departments, viz: Protection, Purchasing, Legal and Insur- MEA 
ance, whose services are freely at the disposal of each member. 4% V@ " 











2 A Few of the Benefits 

. Prevention of Theft. 

ergency Certificate of Identification for — 
Credit. 

Best Legal Service Obtainable. 









































































| Best Medical Attendance. : : : Oe ° 
z . : By purchasing their supplies through one channel, our members (xX) r 
2 25% = bile Fae Soneaaes Covering Auto- secure a very substantial saving. Everything from spark plugs to 4 <9 sy 
= Protection Plat — Sev Weur Gas bodies can be secured through the M.S. A. at special prices. The é — re 
Official Routes and Touring Sussections. 1 saving on insurance premiums alone amounts to more than cost —¢f AY os ¥ PY / 
it Semmens af Maneett ng ~ugg - E of membership. Our official attorneys throughout the country &. yg PH or .F J 
= “res give legal advice on matters growing out of the ownership P 2 “e Fy a 4° / 
aii Mi or operation of automobiles, & ro 





Send for the official M. S. A. Book which gives a complete synopsis of the plan of operation, with interesting 
details on every phase of its activities. Learn what big things the M.S. A. is doing in behalf of its rapidly 
growing membership. 
We have a very attractive proposition for men quali- 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED fied to neneei the M. S.A. Oe tanscested, ask for 
details, Every representative must be a motor owner and a member of the M. S. A. 
J. LESTER WILLIAMS, 


Secretary 
MOTORISTS SECURITY ALLIANCE. yiige) Hssdsuarters, Dept. 78 
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On Being Neutral 


NEUTRALITY is the divine art of not being able to 

make up one’s mind. It afflicts but few, for most 
people make up their minds with great facility, often 
without knowing anything valid about the subject in hand. 
That is the line of least resistance. But to be neutral is 
to go to the other extreme; that is, to study a matter 
thoroughly and to get all the evidence available and then 
to draw no conclusions, A partisan may look before he 
leaps, but a neutral looks and then doesn’t leap. 

To be neutral is one of the most difficult feats imagin- 
able, unless one is under the influence of a mental, moral 
or intellectual opiate. Very often, however, when neu- 
trality is not really felt, it is affected for the sake of 
politeness or expediency or diplomacy or commercial ad- 
vantage or other laudable reason. 


E. O. J. 


() NS) 


NEUTRAL 
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Crowding Civilization in Prussia 


O one knows the Prussians better than Poultney Bige- 

low. He says that Prussia produces no leaders in 

any department of civilization; that all her leaders are in 
the destructive art of war. 

The truth, not appreciated till last year, seems to be 
that the Prussians are centuries behind the English in 
civilization. Their spirit is not yet civilized. Tis war 
is an immense effort to do for them in a year or two 
what it took five or six centuries to do for England and 
France. 

Of course, so rapid a process is very hard on the 
material, and great quantities of raw Prussians are being 
destroyed in this effort to refine them. It is too bad, but 
what can be done about it so long as the only choice is 
whether the Prussians are to be civilized or civilization 
Prussianized? 
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Life’s Fresh Air Fund 


Inclusive of 1914 Lire’s FresH Arr Funp 
has been in operation twenty-eight years. In 
that time it has expended $150,987.58 and 
has given a fortnight im the country to 
36,767 poor city children. 

The Fund is supported entirely by bequests 
and voluntary contributions, which are ac- 
knowledged in this column. 





Previously acknowledged ......... $4,044.06 


Perro ee 2.00 
In Memory of Lioyd ........6060 25.00 
c/o rere eee re 5.00 
Alice, Elizabeth and Bertrand ...... 1.00 
Margaret Williamson ............. 3-00 
OT errr 15.00 
i i NE 6k. ciua-ecess orp orecaraie 1.00 
I EE ccaceagenasnesre so0te 5.86 
PUSOEOTe Te. TROGE coc c:0cc ves 25.00 
“The Reading Company” ........ 10.00 
a Aer eee ee 10.00 
In loving memory of D. H. W.... 25.00 
Proceeds of circus, held at Long 
PNA, Wi. ix6.¥5s'0s <ienrerdenele ees 75 
ree 5.00 
Saree ee eee 71 


Sunday service collection, July 4th, 
Se Cam CRAMPIGIN: 650.68 066000 


RO Ble, RIP 6 20000685050 5'0:d Fo eieews 10.00 

SS ee ee eee eer ee 2.00 

“Lucy, Graeme and John” ....... 17.25 
OG: “a-baidenaerecsine mare a A arame 


ee See 
Cesar and Calpurnia . 






$4,286.63 


ACKNOWLEDGED WITH THANKS 





Fifteen gallons of Horton’s ice cream 
and a two hours’ display of fireworks for 
the children at Lire’s Farm on July 4th 








from Mrs. S. Greims, Branchville, 

Conn. 

mae package of books from “An 
y. 





Eighteen tennis racquets from Messrs. 
Alex. Taylor & Co. 







Busy Connecticut 

(ees is busy; very, very 

busy. In normal times they make 
some war material in Connecticut. In 
these times they make everything for 
war. The State is strong in brass 
factories. Imagine a brass factory 
this year and what it must be making! 
But it is very much so with the other 
factories. If there is a buckle factory 
it will be making buckles for rifle 
straps or fastenings for soldiers’ leg- 
gings; if it is a watch factory it will 


Niet 
































































AT LIFE’S FARM 


probably be making watch-works for 
time fuses; if it is a corset factory it 
will be adapting itself to bomb-cases, 
and, of course, all the wooden-nutmeg 
factories are making shrapnel. If 
there is a factory 1n Connecticut that 
is not making war material, it is work- 
ing overtime to try to take care of 
jobs the war-material factories have 
had to throw out. Waterbury, Bridge- 
port, New Haven, Hartford—they are 
all in the war. 





HE papers reported that on July 
fifth Mr. Bryan addressed one 
hundred and twenty-two thousand peo- 
ple on universal peace at the fair- 
grounds at San Francisco. 
Surely that is better for Mr. Bryan 
than to be cooped up in Washington 
and have to say, “ Please go ’way,” 


to reporters. 





ANTICS 


LONDON BRIDGE 







Tut, Tut! 


If the struggle of women for the 
vote lasts much longer it will en- 
gender bitterness between men and 
women which will take many years 
to overcome. 

—Crystal Eastman Benedict. 

HAT would be bad, very bad. 

Why not quit struggling, Crystal? 
However, there need not be any 

bitterness between the women who 
don’t want the vote and the men who 
don’t want them to have it. Nor does 
a serious falling out between the male 
and female suffragists seem immi- 
nent, That pares down the impending 
bitterness quite a bit. 

How queer those people are who 
think, as Madame Crystal thinks she 
does, of men and women as separate 
parties! As though votes or the lack 
of votes would ever separate whom 
Nature has joined! 












IF KULTUR WINS 


U. S.: BUT I HAVE ALWAYS BEEN NEUTRAL. 
“COULDN’T YOU LEARN FROM BELGIUM HOW I HANDLE NEUTRALS?” 











“NEUTRALITY” 


Are Women Despots? 


OMMISSIONER OF CORREC- 
TION KATHARINE B, DAVIS 
has talked not wisely, but too loud, and 
has been much criticized. There was 
trouble at Hart’s Island, and a dispo- 
sition to investigate it from the out- 
side made her mad. She complained 
that the District Attorney had been 
receiving information from  Hart’s 
Island keepers, and she was reported 
to have said: 
I told Mr. Martin a while ago 
that if I caught any of my employees 
tattling to him I would fire them so 
quick they wouldn't know how they 
got out of the door. He said they 
would be reinstated so quick I 
wouldn't know how it happened, and 
I said I'd fire them again. I will, too. 
These fervent words have been 
thought to manifest a degree of im- 
patience not compatible with the best 
interests of the institutions under 
Commissioner Davis’s charge, and 
have brought letters to the papers that 
point out that because a woman’s point 
of view is always personal women are 
not adapted to do as well as men in 
such offices as Miss Davis holds. One 
such writer, a woman, says in the 
Times: 

Women at heart are despots. . . . 
An office the success of which de- 
pends upon the exercise of those 


qualities natural only to the male 
sex no woman should ever hope to 


fill. 


Every generality is partly false, and 
no prudent person will quite agree that 
women at heart are despots, or even 
that a woman’s point of view is always 
personal. But most people who have 
lived reasonably long and _ noticed 
their fellow-creatures will agree that a 
woman’s point of view is very apt to 
be personal, and that the great fault 
of women’s rule is its tendency to 
allow too little room for the wills of 
others, and to restrict freedom be- 
yond what is wise. Admirable women, 
put in places of authority and long re- 
tained there, are often seen to cripple 
the lives they dominate by excessive 
exercise of control. They get over- 
development of the will, scare off the 
people who ought to work with them 
and come lonely to saddened ends. 
Some men* do the same, developing 
into domestic or office tyrants, but 
whatever is the reason for it, there is 
apt to be more liberty under man-rule 
than under woman-rule. There is 
truth in what Kipling said in his she- 
bear poem. Man is a milder creature 
than woman. He exercises his self- 
assertion against the forces of nature 
and mechanics. He beats time, space, 








poverty and competition. But She ex- 
ercises her self-assertion mainly upon 
him and her children. They are what 
she has to work with. They are her 
own, and her disposition to do with 
them what she feels is right has con- 
stantly to be tempered by masculine 
deprecation. It isn’t a mere smart say- 
ing that men own the world and women 
own the men. It is about as near the 
truth as we can get. Man, forever in 
bondage and never quite reconciled to 
it, keeps alive a sentiment for liberty. 
He knows he will never get much 
freedom himself and that too much 
would not be best for him, but he 
does not want it to perish from the 
earth. 

But as for Miss Davis, it does not 
do to generalize too much about her. 
She is a very out-of-common woman, 
has done wonderfully in some respects 
in a hard place. If she dare trust 
anybody with her duties, a month’s 
vacation would probably bring her 
suaviter in modo back into its normal 
relation to her fortiter in re. There 
is no tolerance in a tired-out nerve. 


B.S. M. 





LD MAID: Frederick, why do you 

persist in kissing me so often? 

Younc BrotrHer: Well, sis, you 
always look so grateful. 
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(Each story printed under the above heading is a candidate for the $1,000, 


$500 and $250 prizes offered by Lire in answer to the question: 
short can a short story be and still be a short story? 


How 


The stories accepted 


will appear regularly under the heading “ Lirr’s Short Story Contest” 
until October and are paid for upon acceptance at the rate of ten cents a 


word for every word up to 1,500 which the author does not write. 
carefully the conditions on page 218 of this issue.) 





Business and Ethics 
By Redfield Ingalls 


ia the dingy office of A. Slivowitz & 

Co., manufacturers of dyes, ‘things 
were humming. Every clerk was bent 
over his desk, hard and cheerfully at 
work, and there was a general air of 
bustle and efficiency. 

That was because A. Slivowitz stood 
in the doorway of his private office 
looking on. 

The portly head of the firm watched 
the scene complacently for a few min- 
utes. Then, catching the eye of his 
young but efficient private secretary, 
he beckoned him, with an air of mys- 
tery, to the inner sanctum. 

The secretary, who was sharp of 
eye and alert of manner, rose at once 
and followed, though it was not the 
custom of A. Slivowitz to summon 
him thus. His employer sank ponder- 
ously into his swivel chair and mo- 
tioned to the secretary to shut the 
door and take a seat. Then for a 
minute or so he was silent, playing 
with his massive gold watch chain and 
studying the young man_ through 
puckered lids. But if the secretary 
was perturbed he did not show it. 

“Mr. Sloane,” began Slivowitz, at 
length, in his heavy voice, “ you been 
with the firm now how long—six or 
five months, ain’t it?” 

“Nearly six,” the dapper young 
man confirmed briskly. 

“You’re a smart feller, Mr. Sloane,” 
his employer continued, examining the 
huge diamond on his left hand. “ Al- 
ready you picked it up a lot about 
dyeing. A fine dyer you should make. 
Now, Mr. Sloane, I’m going to tre 
you.” 

The secretary’s eyebrows went up a 
trifle, but otherwise he showed no 
great perturbation. Perhaps a certain 


elephantine playfulness in the big man’s 
tone reassured him. 

“By me business is good,” Slivo- 
witz went on, with a fat chuckle. 
“T’m a business man, Mr. Sloane, 
first and last, and nobody don’t never 
put nothing over by me.” 

Knowing something of his employ- 
er’s business methods, Sloane could 
have amplified. What he said was: 
“Thanks to your royal purple, Mr. 
Slivowitz, you’ve about cornered the 
trade.” 

“They can’t none of ’em touch it, 
that purple; posi-tive-ly,” agreed the 
dyer, with much satisfaction. “ But ”— 
and he became confidential—“ between 
me and you strictly, this here now 
Domestic Dye Works, they got it a 
mauve what gives me a pain.” 

He hitched his chair closer and laid 
a pudgy hand on Sloane’s knee. “I’m 
going to fire you,” he repeated, with a 
wink. “I want you should go by the 
Domestic Dye Works and get it a job 
Find out about the formula for their 
mauve—you understand me—and come 
back mit it, and you get back your job 
and a hundred or seventy-five dollars.” 

Sloane started. For a moment he 
stared at his employer, his face going 
red and pale again; then he rose to 
his feet. 

“Sorry, Mr. Slivowitz, but I can’t 
consider it,” he said. 

“Oh, come now, Mr. Sloane!” pro- 
tested the dyer, with a laugh, leaning 
back in his chair. He produced a 
thick cigar and bit off the end. “ These 
here scruples does you credit, Mr. 
Sloane, but business is business; and, 
take it from me, Mr. Sloane, you can’t 
mix business up mit ethics. Them 
things is all right, but you gotta skin 
the other guy before he skins you first, 
ain’t it?” 

“That may be——” began the secre- 
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tary, as he moved towards the door. 

“May be? Ain’t I just told you it 
is?” Slivowitz paused in the act of 
striking a match to glare. “ You needn’t 
to be scared they’ll find it out where 
you come from and fire you, neither, 
Mr. Sloane,” he added, more quietly 
and with a cunning expression. “I 
got brains, I have. A little thing like 
this recommends to a smart man like 


me——” The match broke. He flung 
it into the cuspidor and_ selected 
another. 


Sloane paused with his hand on the 
door-knob. 

“Mr. Slivowitz ” he began again. 

“Of course,” continued his em- 
ployer, “I could make it—well, a hun- 
dred fifteen, Mr. Sloane. But, believe 
me, not a cent more, posi-tive-ly.” 

The secretary shook his head de- 
cidedly. 

“What?” roared Slivowitz. “Y’ 
mean to tell me y’ ain’t goin’ to do it? 
All right; you’re fired anyhow, you 
understand me.” Then with an evil 
glitter in his eyes, “ And if you don’t 
bring by me that formula, you get fired 
from the Domestic Dye Works; and 
you don’t get it no job nowheres else, 
too! Now, you take your choice.” 
This time the match lighted success- 
fully. 

Sloane smiled. ‘“ Quite impossible,” 
he said. “J was going to resign in a 
day or two, anyway.” 

“Eh?” exclaimed the head of the 
firm, his jaw dropping and his florid 
face paling a little. In the face of a 
number of possibilities he forgot the 
match in his fingers. 

“Yes. You see—you’ll know it 
sooner or later—the Domestic Dye 
Works sent me here to learn the form- 
ula for your royal purple.” 

And the door slammed shut behind 
A. Slivowitz’s private secretary. 
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The Forced March 


By Hornell Hart 


POTEET TENTLY, when the snow 


ceased falling for a moment, 
Wojak could see the regiments ahead, 
black against the white fields, crawl- 
ing interminably over the hilltop under 
the dull sky. Wojak was a burly, 
bearded fellow. These winter days 
pleased him. He liked the tingle that 
came with marching in the cold air. 
He liked the dull, rhythmic “ scruff” 
of the hundreds of feet as the regiment 
swung along, welded by its months of 
marching into a living unity. 

This was his own country they were 
marching through. His homestead lay 
not twenty miles away, near this very 
road. As he trudged along thoughts 
of Sophy and little Stephan kept slip- 
ping into his mind. 

At the crest of the hill the regiment 
came to a halt. Back from the road, 
half hidden in trees that were cut 
sharp and black against the snow 


and the sky, stood the ruin of a house. 

“Just so stands my house,” thought 
Wojak. “Behind, among the trees, 
should be the pigsty to the left, the 
stable to the right.” 

He turned and waded through the 
newly fallen snow toward the dwelling. 
Charred beams at one end showed 
where a fire had been checked by the 
snowfall. In the yard beneath the 
fluffy new snow the old layer had evi- 
dently been tramped. Behind the 
house he found the pigsty and the 
stable. 

“But the stable is bigger than mine,” 
he murmured. 

He looked in. A pile of hay was in 
the corner, and on it lay some rags. 
The stable was so dark that Wojak 
thought he saw a child lying’ there. 
He went over to the corner. On the 
hay was a yellow head, the round 
cheeks streaked with tears. The child 


was sleeping, but its breath came in 
little sobs. With clumsy gentleness the 
soldier picked the baby up. 

“Stephan had curls like that,” he 
whispered. 

As he stepped out into the light the 
child awoke. A chubby arm slipped 
about the burly neck, and the blue eyes 
looked at him with the beginning of a 
smile. But in a moment the fact that 
this was not father, but a strange man, 
came over the baby, and he began to 
sob, not angrily, but with a worn 
anguish that gripped Wojak’s heart. 

The company was falling in after 
the halt when he came to the road. 
The curly head lay close to his bearded 
face, and a great, clumsy hand pro- 
tected the little body. 

“Where did you get that, Wojak?” 
growled the lieutenant, staring blankly 
at the sorrowful little bundle. “ Leave 
the kid and fall in,” he commanded. 
“There’s no time for nonsense on this 
march.” 

Wojak started to protest, but the 
habit of obedience was too strong. 
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Sullenly he stood the baby in the snow 
and took his place in the ranks. The 
child’s sobs turned to a heartbroken 
wail. 

“Forward, march!” commanded the 
officer, and the company moved away 
down the road. Wojak looked back 
and saw the tiny arms stretched out 
after him while snowflakes settled on 
the yellow head. Long after the hill- 
top was hidden in swirling snow he 
seemed to see them and to hear the 
wail of the orphaned baby. 


* * * * 


The sun was setting when the army 
bivouacked four miles from Wojak’s 
farm. The orders were that no leaves 
of absence should be granted; but he 
knew the sentinel on guard, and home 
was too near to be left unseen for 
another four months. 

The stars were glittering from an 
all but clear sky when he slipped silently 
through the lines and started down the 
familiar roads toward Sophy and 
Stephan. Four months was a terrible 
length of time. The passage of armies 
had marked the country. The great 
tree by the cottage of Ivanovicz had 


NEUTRALITY 


been shattered by a shell and had 
crashed through the roof. Jablonow- 
ski’s barns had been burned. The 
windows of the church at the corners 
were shattered and a great hole had 
been shot in the steeple. Wojak 
walked faster, and a twinge of anxiety 
came over him as he entered the lane 
that led up to his barnyard. His heart 
stopped: the thatch of the stable had 
been burned and only the walls were 
standing. His eyes strained for a 
glimpse of the house. It was not there. 
A few charred beams marked the place 
where his home had stood. 

He ran nearer. Snow had covered 
everything. Beside the place where 
the door had been was a white mound 
with a stick standing in the earth at 
its head. To the stick was nailed a 
little shoe. Wojak seized it with 
shaking hands. 

“Stephan!” he choked. 
Stephan!” 

After a while he looked up. Loom- 
ing above him was a man on horseback 
who had ridden up unheard through 
the muffling snow. 

“You are under arrest,” said the 
voice of the lieutenant. 


“My little 






Lo and Behold the Neutral 


EE the Neutral. 

Ah, indeed, what a comely Neu- 
tral it is! What is the Neutral 
holding ? 

I do not know, but of this we can 
be sure: it is not an opinion. 

Why can we be so sure of that? 

Because, if a Neutral holds an opin- 
ion, then it is no longer a Neutral, but 
a Partisan. 

Is that strictly true? 

That is strictly true. A pure, unde- 
filed and orthodox Neutral must hold 
no opinion of any kind whatsoever. 
Sometimes an opinion is held, but not 
acted upon. That gives the impression 
of neutrality, but in reality it is only 
a pseudo-neutrality. Do I make it 
clear? 

Perfectly clear. 
the Neutral? 

No. I detest the Neutral. A Neu- 
tral is the ignoblest work of God. 


And do you love 





AUD: Were her actions precip- 
itous ? 
Beatrix: Yes, she put up a great 
bluff, 
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POPULAR CONCEPTIONS 
VACATION DAYS IN THE HOME OF A COLLEGE PROFESSOR 





When 


_ murder, arson and rapine 
Are worthy of the laurel green— 
Then I’ll be Neutral. 
When drowning children in the sea 








Is charter to nobility— 
Then I’ll be Neutral. 
When killing mothers with their young 

















Becomes a deed by poets sung— 
Then I'll be Neutral. 
When shattering of plighted word 

















Is theme by which the heart is stirred— 
Then I’ll be Nettral. 
When cowardice and dastard crime 























Are reckoned ’mongst the things sub- 
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lime— 
Then I’ll be Neutral. 
When bloody hearth and hell-scarred 
field 
A golden harvesting shall yield— 
Then I'll be Neutral. 
When arrogance and lust and shame 





———— 


Win honor and a noble fame— 
Then I’ll be Neutral. 

When my own sense of wrong and 

right 

Have faded into hopeless night— 
Then I'll be Neutral. 

Or, blank of mind, I do not know 

The good and true from sin and woe— 
Then I’ll be Neutral. 
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“ MOTHER, IS THIS GOD'S HOUSE?” 
“YES, DEAR.” 
“Is GOD HERE?” 
“YES, DEAR.” 
THE BLACK HAND “WHAT IS HE DOING OUT OF GERMANY?” 
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“so HE IS SIGNALING! HOW NOBLE 
AND INSPIRING! AND WHAT IS HE 
SAYING?” , 
“ HE’S TELLING HIS PAL ON THE TEXAS 


HE SEEN MAGGIE LAST NIGHT.” 





Moderate Drinkers Win 


HE American Temperance Life In- 
surance Association has busted. 


Its officers say that it was organized 
, in 1889 for total abstainers, but made 
the mistake five years ago of letting 


in some moderate drinkers who real- 
ized so promptly on their investment 
that they used up the company’s funds, 
and the surviving abstainers will get 
nothing. 

Any one hearing of a sadder case 
than this of total abstinence being 
brought to want is invited to report 
it to the authorities. 








« Hopeless 


” LL hope is lost!” 

The miserable woman buried her face in her hands 
as she stood before the great lawyer who was conducting 
her case. 

“You say,” she moaned, “that unless my husband's love 
letters to that other woman are produced in court to- 
morrow at ‘the last day of trial the case will go against 
us?” 

“ Absolutely, madam. Where are those letters?” 

“They were in the possession of my sister, who origi- 
nally got them from the woman and who lives in a 
neighboring city. I wired her a week ago to send them 
to me. She did so.” 

The great lawyer smiled reassuringly. 

“Then why have you not received them?” he asked. 

And; with a despairing cry, the wretched woman re- 
plied: 

“Alas! There is no prospect of their being here for 
weeks. My sister mailed them to me by parcel post.” 


Profound 


N a lengthy article on large and small families, among 
other things, says Dr. Karl Pearson, of the Galton 
Eugenic Laboratory, England: 

The important question is, however, whether the 
first-born is actually handicapped in the struggle for 
existence. 

Why is it important? In the first place, nobody could 
ever determine exactly whether the first-born is or is not. 
The most careful observations, extending over generations, 
would not accomplish anything but general results. And 
if it were finally determined, nobody would abide by it. 

What nonsense is profoundly uttered by professors of 
science ! 
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HERE is talk 
of peace. 

The papers speak 
of “a perceptible 
revival of peace- 
talk.” The 











~~ bankers — say 
that if peace does not come soon all 
the governments at war will be bank- 
rupt. 

That is a bad prospect, but not bad 
enough to compel peace. All the facts 
and incidents of the war, such as those 
lately brought to attention by the Aus- 
trian red book, are bad, intolerably bad, 
but they will not compel peace. There 
cannot be peace until Germany is will- 
ing to offer terms that the Allies are 
willing to accept, or vice versa—a 
situation that is likely to be heralded 
by some loud internal crashes in the 
countries involved, or else by decisive 
military successes. 

But no one is thrashed yet. There 
are still millions of fighting men alive 
on both sides, and the means are still 
forthcoming to keep them active. 

A conference of neutral States is 
talked about. Folks who feel a call 
to get up such a conference should not 
be hindered, but a conference called 
by the co-operation of neutral govern- 
ments cannot be brought about until 
the governments are persuaded to go in 
for it, and the persuasion of govern- 
ments is more difficult than the per- 
suasion of individual philanthropists. 
The country in the best position to act 
in such a matter is ours, but our gov- 
ernment is very shy of overt action 
in pursuit of peace for others. It 
fears to be officious and lose what in- 
fluence it has. What, if anything, is 


done for peace by the President or 
through our diplomatic apparatus is 
done without advertisement. To seek 
peace and pursue it is very proper 
for governments, even neutral gov- 
ernments, but the quest cannot be 
effectively pursued with a brass band. 
That the Allies should run up heavy 
bills with us for supplies and then go 
broke is not an inviting prospect, but 
it is of secondary importance in this 
war that we should get our pay for 
what we sell. The important thing is 
that the war shall come out right; 
that it shall be carried through to the 
point where the results shall be worth 
the appalling cost of them; to the 
point where civilization shall be a 
gainer by the struggle and the surviv- 
ors shall see ahead of them a life 
worth living. 
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cy course, everybody wants peace— 

except, perhaps, a few speculators 
who are long of war stocks, and the 
speculators will want it, too, as soon 
as the war has gone enough further to 
make war payments doubtful; but none 
of the countries involved have got yet 
to the point of wanting peace at the 
cost of losing what they fought for. 
No government involved can yet make 
a peace that will disappoint the mass 
of its people. Every government has 
given out that its cause is right and 
that it is a sure winner. It has got 
to stick to that position until it is 
thrust out of it vi et armis. 





As most of us hereabouts see things, 
the German Government cannot pos- 
sibly make good the assurances it 
gave the German people a year ago. 
It has got to face a terribly bereaved, 
impoverished and disappointed people, 
and it won’t do it until it must. As 
long as there is war the mass of the 
Germans will probably support their 
government, but when the kind of 
peace that observers now expect comes 
the political consequences in Germany 
are bound to be mighty interesting. 
Already the Germans are talking more 
than they were; nothing like as much 
as the English, but a good deal for 
Germans. And the rumor of a threat- 
ened strike at Essen was interesting. 

The war’s consequences to England 
seem almost as full of medicative pos- 
sibilities as to Germany. The threat- 


‘ened Krupp strike was only a symptom, 


but the strike of the Welsh coal miners 
makes one wonder what England rests 
on. But, after all, it is only a strike 
and will probably be settled before 
these words are read. And England 
in its political institutions is so near 
the bed-rock of democracy that in any 
case it has not far to drop. What may 
happen to her to increase the efficiency 
of her government and the well-being 
of the mass of her people may happen 
presently to us, so it behooves us to 
watch for it. 








ROBABLY England will lose the 
control of the seas, but she will 

not lose it to Germany. It is too big 
a job, too great a burden now for any 
one power, and will have to go into 
commission. To maintain the freedom 
of the seas is an expensive duty. These 
States should sustain a share in the 
cost of it proportionate to their wealth. 
The way we have leaned of late years 
on the British navy for protection has 
at least been fairly good practice for 
us as a future member of an interna- 
tional league to keep the seas free and 
provide for the enforcement of inter- 
national agreements. That is what 
President Eliot has been telling us 
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Herr Professor Blitzen: MEIN FRIEND, I VILL EGSBLAIN TO YOU DE 
CHERMAN PHILOSOPHY 

“PLEASE DON’T. BEFORE I READ IT I WAS PRO-GERMAN. NOW I’M NEU- 
TRAL, AN EXPLANATION WOULD MAKE ME FAVOR THE ALLIES” 


should be one of the great beneficent 
fruits of the war—‘“a strong, trust- 
worthy international alliance to pre- 
serve the freedom of the seas under 
all circumstances, and * * * provide 
the physical force capable of com- 
pelling the payment of penalties for 
violating international agreements.” 
For, as the Springfield Republican 
remarks, it is impossible to consider 
the freedom of the seas apart from 
the freedom of the land. Germany, 
who invaded Belgium contrary to her 
sworn obligations; Austria, who seized 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in violation 
of an international agreement, roar 
plaintively now for the freedom of 
the seas and pose as its champions. 
Nonsense! They simply want some 
benevolent outsider to hold off Eng- 
land by the throat while they complete 
the murder of Belgium and Servia and 
seize what they can wherever they can 
get it. It will not wash, that hope, 
even though our good Bryan may look 
kindly on it and Bernstorff cherish and 
Ridder acclaim it. Freedom of the 
seas and tyranny ashore don’t match. 


Whatever international force secures 
the first must stand off the other, else 
will life go worse instead of better. 
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hs peganeiarsond DANIELS'’S plan for 
a committee of inventors to think 
of good ways to increase the efficiency 
of the navy is an excellent plan for 
Daniels, and probably a good idea for 
the navy, too. It makes it seem as if 
Mr. Daniels’s busybody mind was now 
busy with something that may do the 
navy good instead of harming it, and, 
of course, that is a blessed change ; and 
if it is due at all to the efforts that 
have been made to bring Mr. Daniels 
to a consciousness of his official 
defects those efforts have not been in 
vain. 

Mr. H. G. Wells called at the outset 
of the war for very much such an 
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effort as Mr. Daniels is now making 
here. He wanted all the good ideas 
in England to be enlisted for the war. 
He clamored to have all the inventive 
minds employed in thinking of means 
to beat the enemy. 

Mr. Edison’s mind, when employed 
in concerns that are suited to it, is a 
very valuable asset, either in war or 
peace. No doubt he can think to good 
purpose for the navy, and there are 
other civilians who can do the same 
and help as much perhaps as Erickson 
and Bushnell did in sixty-two. It is a 
promising idea to invite them to con- 
tribute to the defense of the country, 
and cheaper, no doubt, than to enlist 
the thirteen thousand able seamen 
which the authorities tell us the navy 
needs. But why not have the experts 
and the thirteen thousand also? 








HAT a vast superfluity of infor- 
mation there has been about 
Harry Thaw! Whether he is daft or 
sane, jailed or loose, hanged or living 
matters not much if only in some 
fashion we get quit of him. The law 
has failed in his case. It should have 
got us rid of him years ago. Who 
can figure out what it has cost the 
State to try and retry, examine and re- 
examine, capture and recapture this 
entirely worthless contribution of Pitts- 
burgh to civilization! 

It ought to be possible from time to 
time to band together the newspapers 
by a solemn compact not to let a 
certain name appear in print. Here, 
gentlemen, is such a name to start 
with—Harry Thaw. 


Acquitted 


N San Francisco Mrs. Field, a suf- 
fragist, in discussion with Mr. 


Bryan, accused him of embarrassing 


the Democratic administration in its 
most critical test. 

Not a just accusation, Mrs. Field. 
Mr. Bryan did not embarrass the ad- 
ministration by getting out. He re- 
lieved it. But he should have learned 
sooner how to translate the diplomatic 
term persona non grata. 
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Another Case of Trying to Keep Neutral 

















“THANK HEAVEN I’M NOT OUT HERE WITH A GENTILE” 


Latest From The Front 
(As Daily Reported by the American Press.) 
R. BILLINGSGATE BACKWATER, one of our most 
prominent bucket-shop men, whose business judg- 
ment and right-mindedness have given him an international 
reputation, returned from Europe yesterday on the steamer 
Pieplate. During his absence abroad Mr. Backwater visited 
England, Russia, France, Germany, Austria, Turkey, Italy 
and all points on the main line going east. He says that 
conditions everywhere were what he saw and that the 
war is still going on. Mr. Backwater stayed in Berlin at 
the house of a prominent plumber, who told him that they 
had plenty of bread for another week. Mr. Backwater 
says that submarine warfare will undoubtedly cease when 
the war is over. He says he saw no atrocities until he 


landed at the New York Custom House. 
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THE FIRST TALKING MACHINE 

























“FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD” 


Scale 


Ng rnd seregrende having been made that the leading 

New York hotels would hereafter charge for the 
varying degrees of condescension shown by the head 
waiter toward the guests, at first the people began to 
murmur. 

It was, however, soon demonstrated beyond peradven- 
ture that this was in the line of real commercial progress 
and only what would most logically come from previous 
practice. ‘And thereafter every one was glad to submit. 
The following scale went into effect, the charge to be 
added to the restaurant bill: 


From Heap WAITER. 


NS Se OEE Ce LTT SEE SCT Ee I Ee: $o.: 


to 
un 


Personally conducted tour to your place............ 75 
Turning you over to assistant head waiter......... .15 
ENNIOEE, EE WOEE 6cccvccccessadecvsweeneewes .05 
TD ie asics Ws caaud es odavearsd saves 2.00 
PUG GIMME coc cccwaccs cio binge ora saad amie meee 25 
PEE SEND onicpccenienksesse~nceeesasteddeas 85 




























































Evening in Florence 


BOVE the purple line of hills, 
So flat against the sunset sky 
They seem like paper silhouettes, 
The ev’ning star shines clear and high. 
The mellow vesper bells make sweet 
The hush of the descending night, 
And the pale West still softly holds 
Reflection of its rosy light. 
The rush of waters and the sound 
Of -women’s voices as they pass 
Both mingle with the quietude 
In which day fades, as in a glass, 
And Memory with ghostly hand 
Plucks at the skirt of dreaming Thought 
To lift a sudden vision up, 
Tear-sparkled, fantasy-enwrought. 
Oh, wonderful Old World, so rich, 
So mellow, tender and so wise! 
Let—for a while—your magic lift 
Your witchcraft dim—I close my eyes. 
Oh, the wide meadows, with the moon 
A-shimmer on their worlds of wheat! 
Oh, the fresh, fragrant breath of June, 
The breeze that sweeps so wild and sweet 
From virgin forests, solitudes 
The farthest rover scarce may roam, 
Green valleys with slow, winding streams, 
The sanctity and warmth of home! 
Oh, my America, my own, 
The youngest, proudest, freest thing 
God ever gave a weary world 
To make its aching heart take wing! 
Oh, my America, my love, 
The strength and purity of day, 
I never was more wholly yours 
Than now I am so far away! 














Leolyn Louise Everett. 
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The Latest Books 


HERE is an interesting question very 
prominently before the readers of 
LIFE just now: “ How short can a short 
story be?” It is a most opportune mo- 
ment to speak of Edgar Lee Masters’s 
“Spoon River Anthology” (Macmillan, 
$1.25). Here is a book in which, as it 
happens, are about one hundred and 
fifty stories, each, incidentally, an 
experiment in answering this query. 
Each of these micro-novels is told in 
twenty lines or so of free verse. Each 
consists of an  autobiographic _ state- 
ment (supposedly made from the grave- 
yard on the hill) by a former citizen of 
the small town of Spoon River. Scores 
of them are dramatically dynamic. Some 
of them are sheer masterpieces of con- 
densed significance. The lot, taken to- 
gether, form a sort of X-Ray photograph 
of the vitals of American life. And the 
book itself I believe to be the most basic 
thing done, fictionally, in America in the 
present century. 


VERY now and then the “literary 
world” is reported as_ violently 
excited over the authorship of some 
anonymous novel or the identity of the 
original of some fictional hero. One 
almost imagines sashes thrown up, necks 
craned from windows, shouted queries 
from door-stoops, whispered confidences 
over back fences! Probably the “ aver- 
age reader” is much impressed by the 
news. A book called “ The Record of 
Nicholas Freydon” (Doran, $1.50) is the 
latest occasion for this reported excite- 
ment. It claims to be the autobiography 
of an English journalist and novelist (a 
contemporary, say, of George Gissing) 
recently deceased. It deals with the 
writer’s childhood in England; with his 
father’s death and his ‘own destitute 
youth and early successes in Australia ; 
with his migration to London, his des- 
perate struggles there for literary recog- 
nition, and with his final retirement to 
the Australian “ bush.” It is almost cer- 
tainly not an autobiography. But it is 
none the less on that account a very 
interesting study of a type of human 
temperament by no means confined to the 
“literary world.” 


‘7T°“HE LIMITATION OF OFF- 

SPRING” (The Critic and Guide 
Company), by William J. Robinson, M.D., 
is an attempt to present in concise but 
comprehensive form the arguments for, 
and the answers to the arguments against, 
the demanded modernizing and rational- 
izing of this country’s archaic and dis- 







































“WHAT KIND OF A NOISE 


ingenuous laws regarding contra-ception. 
The questions involved are of every 
conceivable kind—medical, moral, social, 
economic, spiritual. The prejudices to 
be resolved are deep-seated and often 
intrenched behind unconscious class in- 
terests and hypocrisies. The task calls 
for wide knowledge, deep understanding, 
genuine sympathy, infinite tact. And Dr. 
Robinson lacks at least two of these 
qualifications. He is a bludgeon-wielding, 
rather than a persuasive, argufier. He 
constantly interrupts his arguments to 
blow his own horn. He regards those 
who differ with him as fools. ,And he 
refuses to suffer fools gladly, even in 
order to convert them. 


RANK HARRIS (Shakespeare spe- 
cialist, editor, critic, lecturer and 
man-about-letters generally) is not alto- 
gether without an admixture of these 
same unregenerate characteristics in that 
strangely lumpy but in some ways very 
effective compound, his literary person- 
ality. There is much really interesting 
reading in the volume of “ Contempo- 





ANNOYS AN OYSTER?” 


rary Portraits” (Kennerley, $2.50), in 
which he reports various meetings of 
his with prominent men, such as Carlyle, 
Whistler, Burton, Browning, Maeter- 
linck, Rodin and a dozen others, and 
comments on their worth in the world. 
Indeed, his claim that these “ portraits ” 
should be regarded as “ works of art” 
is quite legitimate. Yet their quality—to 
put it mercifully—has not been strained. 


“C\LEEP AND SLEEPLESSNESS ” 

(Little, Brown & Co., $1) is one of 
the first three volumes of a projected se- 
ries of handbooks—the Mind and Health 
Series—designed to extend the knowledge 
of recent psychological discoveries affect- 
ing individual and social welfare. The 
quality of these first books, and the an- 
nouncement of others by such writers as 
Boris Sidis and A. A. Brill, give- the 
series a most promising aspect. H. 
Addington Bruce, the editor of the series, 
is the author of the present volume. 
And his presentation of the intricate, in- 
tensely interesting and very practically 
important subject is admirable, both in 























NECESSITY KNOWS NO LAW 
German Straggler (suddenly appearing from his hiding place): MADAM, THE ENEMY IS CLOSE 


UPON MY HEELS! 


the elucidation of modern theories of sleep and in the dis- 
cussion of effective personal control of sleep and sleeplessness. 


HE number of gentlemen who are busy putting an end to 
the war is increasing. Some of them use a blend of 
dynamite and dementia. Some use printers’ ink and a per- 
fervid imagination. J. Stewart Barney, the author of “L. P. 
M.” (Putnam, $1.35), uses the latter combination, but 
achieves some individuality for his output by adding a vein 
of satire. “L. P. M.” is short for “ Little Peace Maker ”— 
the name of the hero’s huge airship with which—but we 
anticipate. Intellectually speaking, Mr. Barney’s tale is a 
“balanced ration.” You'd hate to live in the world he pic- 
tures. But you are delightfully conscious that you won't 
have to. J. B. Kerfoot. 


Miss Addams Has Got Back 
ISS ADDAMS does not say that she “had a good 
time” abroad, but she says she got civil treatment 
everywhere. Undoubtedly her errand was popular among 
a large proportion of the population of every country she 
went into. Other travelers this year, believed to be fish- 


QUICK—WE MUST CHANGE CLOTHES! 


ing for peace, have reported a pathetic interest in their 


supposed errand, Europe is not enjoying the war. She 
would like to stop it, but can’t till something is settled. 
But even now she gives polite attention to suggestions, 
hoping that presently there will be one that is acceptable. 
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Just Friendly 


E came into the old gentleman’s 
office with a bright smile. 
“T’m the young man who’s been 
calling on your daughter, sir, and I 
just dropped in to say I am not. in 

love with her.” 

No answer, 

“T want to be perfectly square 
Ours is friendship, pure and simple— 
genuine platonic. We respect each 
other. We enjoy simple and friendly 
communion, Just a case of comrade- 
ship, pure and unalloyed.” 

No answer. 

“You may think—it would be nat- 
ural for any man of your vast experi- 


ence of the world to think—that, even - 


if I feel this way about it, your 
daughter might unconsciously be fall- 
ing in love with me, only to wake up 
some day and find her heart broken. 
Through no fault of my own, you 
understand, Just one of those un- 
happy accidents which come. No, sir. 
Nothing in that. She knows the situa- 
tion, Purely mental, I assure you.” 
The old gentleman wheeled around, 
“Weren’t you kissing my daughter 
last night in the back parlor?” 
The young man smiled again. 
“Certainly, sir, certainly. Nothing 


in that, I assure you—the 

kiss of friendship. Ever 

hear of Damon and Pythias? 
They kissed each other frequently. 
Jonathan and David also. I, sir, 
am proud to kiss any friend of 
mine.” 

“Um! I suppose you'd put 
both arms around your friend, hold his 
lily-white hand in yours and lay his 
head on your shoulder—just for pure 
friendship?” 


“That’s it, sir. Your intuitive mind 


“OH, MOTHER, THERE’S BILL! 











has grasped the idea, With me friend- 
ship is everything.” 

“And what is your idea of love?” 

“Love, sir! Never experienced it. 
I’m not interested in love. Me for 
friendship, pure and unalloyed.” 

“T see—just a few friendly, platonic 
hugs and friendly. kisses and——” 

“Exactly, sir. You know.” 

The old gentleman smiled. 

“T’m glad you called,” he _ said. 
“Nothing like a frank talk to clear up 
these little matters. Young man, I feel 
friendly toward you already. No rea- 
son, is there, why you and I shouldn’t 
be friends?” 

“None, sir. In fact, 
wish of my heart.” 

“Good! Then I tell you what. I’m 
going to send my dear, friendly daugh- 
ter away to-morrow for a month’s 
vacation. But don’t let that make any 
difference. I’ll take her place. Come 
around and sit in my lap all the 
evening, will you?” 


it’s the dearest 





ISN’T IT FINE ONE OF THE FAMILY IS TO HAVE 


AN EDUCATION?” 
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RATHER EXCEPTIONAL ORDER 
Mr. Hippo (consulting medium): CAN YOU MATERIALIZE MY LATE WIFE? 
“OH, YES. BUT I HAVE TO CHARGE EXTRA FOR ANYTHING OVER A TON.” 









Cause 


E gazed at her rapturously. 
“You are beautiful,” he said. 

She blushed. 

“You are as good as you are beau- 
tiful,” he continued. 

“But that is not what makes me 
now so supremely happy, which is, 
indeed, the crowning joy of my life.” 

“What is?” she murmured. 

He drew himself up to his full 
height. 

“ This,” he replied. “I am the only 
college boy in the United States now 
living whose parents think the girl he 
is going to marry is good enough for 
him.” 



















































































NONE SO BLIND AS THOSE THAT WILL ‘NOT SEE 
“SHURE DOT VAS AN ENGLISH FLAG. I KNOW HIM IN A MINUTE” 





Hell 


S lier bullet was completed by the 
factory at 12:15.5 Pp. M. June 
4, 1913. 

At 12:31.6 it was in a box with 
forty-nine others of its own kind. 

At 12:45.9 it was placed in stock. 

On January 15, 1915, it was shipped 
to the front. 

At 9:1.3 A. M., January 16, it was 
doled out to private Viemann. 

At 9:51,I private Viemann placed it 
in his cartridge-box. 

In the afternoon of January 17, I915, 
it went into action with private” Vie- 
mann. 

At 3:15.8 that afternoon private 
Viemann placed it in the magazine of 
his rifle. 

And at 3:16.3 its cartridge exploded, 
and it began its flight at 3:16.4 P, M., 
January 15, 1915. 

Private Smith drew a picture from 
one pocket and a flask from another. 
The picture was that of a girl. The 
flask contained spiritus frumenti. She 
was not a beautiful girl, but she had 
fine eyes. It was not an expensive 
whisky, but it had the necessary kick. 
Private Jones looked over private 
Smith’s shoulder and nodded approval 
—both of the girl and the flask. 
Private Smith raised the flask aloft 
and rose in the trench for a silent 
toast. It was 3:16.5 as he began to 




















POSITIONS WE HAVE NO DESIRE TO FILL 
GOAT-MILKER ON A TYROLEAN DAIRY FARM 


raise his hand. Somewhere beyond the 
trench a bullet had begun the flight 
for which it had been destined since 
















its completion in the factory two years 
in the past. 
At 3:16.6 the flask dropped from 
private Smith’s hand. 
It was completely 


shattered, and 


“WAKE UP, SAM!” 


there was nothing left of the spiri- 


tus frumenti but the ghost of an 
And it was precisely at that 
that the bullet fulfilled its 


odor. 
moment 
mission. 





“Hell!” said private Smith, and, 
turning to private Jones, he cried: 
“Now what'll we do for a drink the 
rest of the day?” 
Charles Earl Gaymon, 
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Interviews With Dead 
Celebrities 


E was sitting on the doorstep as 

we came along. His wonderful 

eye lighted up, but he did not smile. 

He motioned to us rather bruskly, we 
thought, to sit down beside him, 

“You came, of course, to interview 
me,” he said. “ Now, before you be- 
gin, let me tell you at once that I’m 
not going into any lengthy explanation 
of why things are not any better than 
they are, or whether I lived in vain 
or not. I know just what you are 
after. You want to make a newspaper 
story of why it is after I had started 
the Reformation, got it going and 
passed on, that it shouldn’t have done 
more than it did to straighten things 
out. None of that. That’s thread- 
bare.” 

“Well, Mr. Luther, as you have 
headed us off, we leave it entirely to 
you, merely observing that the Roman 
Catholic Church is still doing business 
at the old stand.” 

He mused. 

“T had a lot of fun with ’em, didn’t 
I?” he said at last. 

“You certainly did.” 

“Tt was a _ lovely Reformation. 
There’s no moral to it, of course. But 


REMOVING HIS HYPHEN 








A MINOR OPERATION ON A GERMAN-AMERICAN 
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TEMPERAMENT 
“p0-0-R LITTLE MAN! WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH HIM?” 
“THERE AIN’T NOTHING THE MATTER WITH HIM, LADY, HE’S JEST SAD.” 


there’s no moral to any great work 
of art.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“T suppose it was rather mean of 
me—so far as posterity is concerned— 
to put the reforming business on a 
paying basis. I see it has spread to 
the women.” 

He looked sad. 

“That’s mighty bad,” he went on. 
“Tf I had known——” 

“Don’t feel any remorse about it,” 
we said, gently; “they would probably 
have done it anyway. Besides, there’s 
so much more to reform than there 
was. Take the churches. You had 
only one. Now there are a dozen or 
so. Any one of them is a man’s job.” 

He shook his head. b 

“But somehow or other,” he said, 
“T have given reforming a certain 
standing, and the strange part of it is 
that none of them would for a mo- 























ment stop to think that after all the 
results which they believe are going to 
take place if their reform is carried 
out never do take place They go on 
just the same. But maybe——” 

He looked at me curiously. 

“They are not trying to produce re- 
sults.” 

“Mr. Luther, we perceive that your 
observation has not diminished. What 
do you think they are trying to do?” 

This time he actually smiled. 

“Maybe they are just trying to 
make a living for themselves,” he ob- 
served. 


COTT: You're not logical, sir! 
You can’t reject a thing in the 
abstract and embrace it in the con- 
crete. 
Mott: Huh! How about woman 
suffrage? 











FOR WHAT? 

















A WOMAN'S RIGHT 


“AND HOW LONG HAVE YOU VOTED?” 
“TWELVE YEARS.” 
“AND HOW OLD ARE You?” 
“ TWENTY-TWO.” 
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We Sure Do Move 


OME of us remember the crude work of the late James 

Fisk, Jr., and the late Jay Gould. To-day their meth- 

ods are regarded with something the same interest that we 

bestow on the masked “ money or your life” highwaymen 

of Hounslow Heath and the violent undertakings of the 
Jesse James outfit. 

The looting of the Rock Island system is a good example 
of the greater expertness and finesse employed in our time. 
No strong-arm work about this. The Reid-Moore gang 
simply rigged the three thimbles called Rock Island, Rock 
Island of lowa and Rock Island of New Jersey. The 
good money that the confiding public was sure was under 
the first, and might possibly have gone under the other 
two, has completely disappeared when the expert magicians 
have finished their manipulations. 

The widows and orphans who ask for the punishment 
of the swindlers ask in vain. The press is mysteriously 
silent.* A United States judge complaisantly throws the 
real Rock Island into the hands of a receiver who happens 
to be an employee of the Reid-Moore outfit. One of 
New York’s big trust companies figured as the financial 
representative of the old gang, and its president headed the 
committees that invited the swindled ones to help reorganize 
the road with the old gang still in charge. 

We sure do move. The procedure of Fisk and Gould 
was rude and rough compared with the childlike and 
bland methods of the Reid-Moore gang. 


_* To this statement the New York Globe is an honorable excep- 
tion. It has dared tell the whole truth while the other New 
York dailies have refrained from making the public familiar with 


the biggest swindle of our time. 


THE KNIFE-THROWER 






































ONSULTING SURGEON: I have decided to operate. 
FAMILy PuysiciAN: And rob me of my best patient? 











IF SHE HAD ARMS 
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The enthusiasm for France inspired 
by Lafayette is re-inspired by Perrier. 


OME things which delight the 
epicure are achieved by felicitous 
human skill in the art of pleasing 


the palate. But Perrier is a 


matchless 


product of the supreme mistress of 
delectable delights—Nature herself. Its 
sparkling brilliance and its captivating 
superior delicacy are exclusively the 


gift of Nature. 






TRENCH NATUR 


SPARKLING 


amfidst the glorious French vineyards. 





AL 


TABLE 
WATER 


Perrier is bottled at the Springs in the South of France 


There is no 


saltiness in Perrier, the great reason why it combines 


so perfectly with Wines and Spirits. 


in the early morning is invaluable in gout 
troubles—the bugbear of middle-age. 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL HIGH-CLASS 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS AND 


N. B.-—A glass of Perrier alone or with a slice of lemon 


and uric acid 


GROCERS 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, AGENTS, 1158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 












To guench hot 
weather thirst drink 
The Champagne 
of Table Waters 
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Bubbling with its 


own Carbonic Gas. 




























































































A Proof of True Love 


Little Eda one day turned to her 
mother, who was a widow, and said: 

“‘Mamma, do you really and truly love 
me?” 

“Why, of course, my dear. 
you ask?” 

“And will you prove it to me? 

* Yes, if I can.” 

“Then go marry the man around the 
corner who keeps the candy store.” 

—Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Why do 


” 


“TuatT man invariably agrees with 
what I say,” said the argumentative 
person. 

“Rather complimentary.” 

“Not at all. He would rather agree 
with me than pay attention to what I 
am saying.”—Washington Star. 


“Why did you not help the defendant 
in the fight, if that’s the case?” asked 
the examining counsel. Mr. Cassidy 
looked at the lawyer with contempt, and 
answered in a tone of blighting scorn: 
“For the r’'ason that at the toime Oi 
had no means of knowing which o’ thim 
would be the defendant.” 

—Buffalo Courier. 


Canada and British Possessions. $5.00 a year in 
foreign countries in the Postal Union, 
rent copies, 10 cents. 
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English Pronunciation 


A maker of lyddite named Belleville 
Had a temper remarkably lelleville, 
But when jilted for khaki 
He cut up quite narky, 
And said, “Well! If girls aren’t the 
delleville! ” 


A poor captive Tommy named Bethune 
Writes: “ The Germans my temper don't 
swethune. 
It makes me see red 
When they give me ‘ war-bread ’— 
It’s the worst stuff that I’ve ever ethune.” 
—London Opinion. 


A Salesman 


The depression in business caused a 
local jeweler to discharge his experienced 
man, replacing him with a high-school 
graduate—a youth just out of school. 
He appeared very anxious to learn, and 
the proprietor at the end of the first 
week was much pleased with results. 
One day the merchant was obliged to be 
away from the store, and upon his re- 
turn inquired: 

“Well, Frank, did you sell anything 
while I was out?” 

“Yes, sir; I sold five plain band rings.” 

“Fine, my boy!” said the jeweler, 
enthusiastically. ‘“ We'll make an A1 
salesman out of you one of these days. 
You got the regular price for them, of 
course?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. The price on the in- 
side was 18c., and the man took all that 
were left, sir.”—Harper’s Magazine. 
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S—Franklin Car 


Another Franklin Achievement—a Full-Size Five-Passenger 





Touring Car. weighing only 2,675 pounds, $1950 





NE of this country’s greatest industrial 
men said: “The man who bets against the 
informed opinion of the American public 

will lose.” 

This is particularly the case with the auto- 
mobile situation today. Intelligent motorists are 
no longer taking their standards from the man 
who “doesn’t care about expense.” 

What has happened is this: The automobile 
is finding its place as a matter of service. Buyers 
are looking for simplicity, for more comfort, for 
efficiency in gasoline mileage, in oil mileage, in tire 
mileage, less depreciation and lower upkeep. 

In place of “selling features” they are demand- 
ing proofs, and judgments are formed only after 
a full investigation of facts. 

e These informed buyers are making this the 
biggest year in Franklin history, with interest and 
inquiry growing every day. 

Consider the facts— 

Franklin owners average 9,000 miles to a set 
of tires. 

They average 500 miles to a gallon of oil. 

In a National test, 96 Franklin Cars ran 100 
miles on low gear without stopping the engine. 

On May Ist, 1915, 137 Franklin Cars in all 
parts of the country, running on all kinds of roads 
and regardless of weather conditions, made an 
average of 32.1 miles to a gallon of gasoline. 


Investigate the second-hand value of any 
Franklin Car. 

Motorists nowadays are learning how to inter- 
pret such facts as these and use them as a standard 
of comparison in judging a car. Not merely its 
operating cost, but its capital valueas an investment. 

A few years ago, Franklin Economy in tires, 
in oil, in gasoline, was likely to be regarded only 
as a matter of cutting down operating costs. 

The buyer sees further than this today. He 
knows that Franklin high tire mileage proves 
scientific light-weight—the smooth-running, easy- 
riding quality of the Franklin Car. 

That the Franklin Low Gear Run is the most 
searching test that could be devised for the 
Franklin Direct-Air-Cooling System. 

More automobile buyers every day are using 
the Franklin Facts as a standard of comparison. 

These facts are at your service if you are 
interested in judging your car, or any car, on the 
basis of efficiency, convenience, comfort. 

Any Franklin Dealer will give them to you. 
He is ready to show you the Series 8 Franklin, 
with the new bodies. 

The Roadster weighs 2,587 lbs., the price is 
$1900. The Sedan weighs 2,970 lbs.; the price 
is $2850. The Coupe weighs 2,810 Ibs.; the price 
is $2600. The Berlin weighs 3,200 Ibs.; the 
price is $3100. 


Franklin Automobile Company 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Not Really Extravagant 
There’s a Yankee landlord on the 
Maine coast who keeps his old hulk of 
a summer hotel filled every year with 


well-to-do guests from the cities, who 
pay high prices for the wonderful 
’ scenery and the good meals, philo- 


sophically accepting the bleak rooms, the 
shabby wall paper and the threadbare 
upholstery. A New York man asked 
him, toward the close of his season, how 
he had been doing. 
“Wal,” the Yankee 
just been going over 


replied, “I’ve 
the books, and 


q we've netted about seventeen thousand 
} e . 
dollars this season. I reckon if we do 
as well another year I'll paper the 


parlor! "—Everybody’s. 


Wine Jelly when flavored with Abbott’s Bitters is made more | 
Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in | 


delightful and healthful. 
stamps C. W. Abbott & Co. Baltimore, Md. 


“ ARE you going to the Exposition?” 
“Nope; can’t afford it.” 
“But your wife bought an entire new 
outfit to wear at the Exposition.” 
“That’s why we can’t afford it.” 
—Houston Post. 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE | 





Here’s a Case That’s 
UP TO YOU! 


Classy and unique! Oper- 
ated by a finger which lifts 
the contents 
“UP TO YOU” 

No metal springs, clamps, 
or pressure to crush or 
bruise the cigarettes. 
Made of leather. inside 
and out. Size 3x2 in., 
weight loz. In genuine 
black seal or imported pig- 
skin. Price $1. A special 
one for full dress in dainty 
white Morocco for $1.25. 
All postage paid. With your 
initials embossed or in gold leaf, 
25e additional. 


UP-T0-YOU Case Co., Brattleboro, Vermont i 




















A split fe) | 


White Rock 


and a 
dash of lemon | 


athirst quencher | 
Mildly Alkaline | 








EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES | 


“The Utmost in 
Plan Endor Cork Tip 


~~ culture, refinement 
PREFER Deities lo 
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Unnatural 

“Mark Twain visiting H. H. 
Rogers,” said a New York editor. “ Mr. 
Rogers led the humorist into his library. 

“* There,’ he said, as he pointed to 
a bust of white marble. ‘What do you 
think of that?’ It was a bust of a 
young woman coiling her hair—a grace- 
ful example of Italian sculpture. Mr. 
Clemens looked, and then he said: 

“*Tt isn't true to nature.’ 

“Why not?’ Mr. Rogers asked. 

“She ought to have her mouth full 
of hairpins,’ said the humorist.” 

‘ —Christian Register: 


was 


Developing and printing kodak films. Most perfect results. 
Cash prizes for good pictures. Miles Greenwood, Melrose, Mass. 


Rheumatism in One Reel 


An old darky appeared in the doctor’s 
office one morning, plainly very low in 


his mind. 


The doctor, recognizing his old pa- 
tient, greeted him in his most inspiriting 
manner, 


“Well, Elijah, how is the rheumatism 
these days?” 

*“ Porley, porley, sah!” replied Elijah 
dejectedly. “ Belieb me, Marse Doctor, 
]'se jest a movin’ picture ob pain!” 

—Woman’s Home Companion. 


COOLING SUMMER BEVERAGES 
Bacardi Rickey—Cocktau—ittiguba.t 


Constant Wear 


SILLIcUS: claim that a 
woman’s mind is more apt to succumb to 
great mental strain than a man’s. 

Cynicus: Yes, I suppose the constant 
changing of anything will wear it out. 

—London Opinion. 


Scientists 
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ROUND THE 


The Best Regular Services to 

EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 

PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 

ZEALAND. Round World Trips 

and Winter Tours in INDIA. PEN- 

INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 
Full information from 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N.Y. 
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Holds=—~ 
Shirt Down 
Socks Up 


SHIRT GARTER CO. cocunsiaTens 
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HELPFUL HINTS 


IF YOU LACK POISE, PRACTICE THIS EXER- 


Pca WITCHE LL lees] 


BRE AIR GAUGE — we 


CISE NIGHT AND MORNING 


The only safe way to tell whether 

a tire has sufficient air in it is through the 
use of a reliable air-pressure gauge. No 
amount of kicking on the outside of a tire 
will tell what the air pressure is on the 
inside. Absolute certainty that you have 
the correct pressure in your tire means 
dollars in your pocket. It saves your tires 


gauge is tire insurance and accident 
insurance. You are never really 
safe without one, 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR’ 


At your dealer, or 


The Twitchell Gauge Co. 


1208c Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





—full of life and snap 


The price of the car 
complete is $785 
f. o. b. Detroit 








On Life’s Wire 


ELLO. Is that Lire?” 
Te 

“ This is the Human Race speaking.” 

“Hello, Human Race. What’s the 
news?” 

“Well, really, Lire, I must confess 
I—that is, you know—I hardly know 
what to say, [——” 

“A little ashamed of yourself at the 
way you've been acting here of late. 
Isn’t that it?” 

“Yowve hit it, Lire, the very first 
time. I am thoroughly ashamed of 
myself. I used to do a lot of boast- 
ing, but it’s humble pie for me in the 
future.” 

“And so it should be. You have 
been making a most unholy and un- 
regenerate spectacle of yourself.” 

“ Now, don’t rub it in, Lire TJ have 
already confessed.” 

“Yes; but how did you come to do 
it? And after all the wonderful ad- 
vantages you have had, too. It is 
unbelievable that you should desert all 
the sciences and the arts and the phi- 
losophies and the literatures and the 
religions for the purpose of engaging 
in such a murderous debauch as is 
now going on in Europe. What is your 
explanation ?” 

“TI fear I have no satisfactory ex- 
planation, Lirr. Just the nature of the 
beast, I quess—the big, blond beast, as 
Nietzsche would say. But haven't you 
a single kind word to say to me, LIFE? 
I have always heretofore looked to 
you to cheer me up.” 

“Yes, Human Race, we have. We 
have. We do not think that all is 
lost by any manner of means. Per- 
haps the most hopeful indication is 
the fact that, though many nations are 
diligently engaged in killing each 
other off, we hear comparatively little 
about the ‘glory of war.’ This seems 
to be a distinct gain over former 
debauches of this kind.” 

“Oh, thank you, Lire. You don’t 
realise how you have renewed my ebb- 


Donse BRorHers 
MOTOR CAR 
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ing spirits. May I call you up again 
some time when I am feeling down in 
the mouth?” 
“Most certainly. It’s a great com- 
pliment. Glad to talk to you any time.” 
“ Thanks, awfully. Good-bye, Lirt.” 
“Good-bye, Human Race.” 


fs. 0. J. 


Comforting 


“TE must have been terrible for you 
to have your son in jail for joy 
” consoled the kind friend. 
“Yes, indeed,” sighed the mother 
“but, then, it was such a comfort to 
know where he was nights.” 


riding, 
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Can’t Choke Weighs only 
Your Legs Half an Ounce 


This Summer's wearers of NEVERBIND 
will never accept anything else—it always 
FITS—never pinches—we: ars longer, the 
YEAR ROUND. 
If your dealer is 
out we will send, 
postpaid:—Single or 
f double grip, mercer- 
Double ized, 25c; silk, 50« 
Grip 
George Frost Co., Makers, Boston, Mass. 








YOU CAN SLEEP 


after sunrise, on your sleeping porch, or camping, 
if you wear a B. K. B. It fits comfortably over the 
eyes, will not fall off, and induces as well as pro- 
longs sleep Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 5 for $1.00 


NIGHT MFG. CO., 6 Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Offawa-(anada 


HE de luxe Hotel of the Dominion. Situ- 
ated in the heart of the Capital of Canada, 
is oneofthe finest hotels on the Continent. 
Accommodations, three hundred and fifty 
rooms. Rates, $2.00 and upwards. 
European plan. 
Ottawa in summer is a delightful place to so- 
journ. Full of interest for the tourist and 
sightseer. Handsomely illustrated booklet 
of Ottawa and the Chateau Laurier sent free 
on application to Desk C. 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Canada 
ANGUS GORDON, Manager 
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Man, Poor Man 


“Do animals possess the sentiment of 
affection?” asked the teacher. 
“Yes, ma’am, almost always.” 


“Correct,” said the teacher. Turning 
to young Harold: “ And now tell me 
what animal has the greatest natural 
fondness for man?” 

With but a slight pause the little fel- 
low answered: ‘“ Woman.”—Tit-Bits. 
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oO May 15, 1820 


Vi My old Schoolmate Joe 
| is up from Virginia. What 
an evening we had talking of old 
times over a bottle of our favorite 


Old Overholt Rye’ 


**Same for 100 years”’ 


Its rare flavor, distinctive boquet and 
uniform purity and quality, have made 
Old Overholt the favorite , 
beverage when men gather #% 

for reminiscences. Aged in 


tled in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Life’s Short Story Contest 


$1000 
500 
250 


First Prize 
Second Prize 
Third Prize 


OW short can a short story be and 

yet be a short story? Lire 

would like io know. So would every 

writer, and, therefore, all writers are 

invited to join with Lire in making a 
practical test. 

Lire invites contributions of original 
short stories. Tor the best ones re- 
ceived before noon of October 4, 1915, 
it will award three prizes—$1,000, $500 
and $250. 


CONDITIONS 


No story must exceed fifteen hundred 
words in length. 

There is no restriction placed upon thé 
kind of story to be submitted. It may be 
humorous or tragic; but jokes, anecdotes, 
epigrams or verses do not come within 
the scope of the contest. 

All manuscripts which are accepted 
for publication in Lire will be paid for 
at the rate of ten cents a word for every 
word under fifteen hundred words which 
the author does not write. 

To illustrate: if the accepted story 
is one hundred words in length, then 
the author will receive $140, or ten 
cents a word for the fourteen hundred 


words which he did not write. For 
what he does write he receives no 
pay. If, on the other hand, the ac- 


cepted story is fourteen hundred and 
ninety-nine words in length, the author 
will receive ten cents. This story, how- 
ever, will stand an equal chance of 
winning the prize with one which is 
very much shorter (say, one hundred 
words), as each story will be judged 
strictly on its merits as a story. 

The stories will be published in Lire 
as soon as possible after they are ac- 
cepted, and will be paid for on accept- 
ance upon the basis which has just been 
defined. When they have all been pub- 
lished, then the final awarding of the 
$1,750 in prizes will be made in the 
following mannér: 

The Editors of Lire will first select, 
out of all the stories published, the 
twelve which are, in their judgment, 
the best. The authors of these twelve 
stories will then be asked to become 
judges of the whole contést, which will 
then include all the stories published. 
These twelve authors will decide which 
are the best three stories, in the order 
of their merit, to be awarded the prizes. 
In case, for any reason, any one or more 
of these twelve authors should be unable 
to act as judge, then the contest will be 
decided by the rest. 

Each of the judges will, of course. 
if he so wishes, vote for his own 
story first, so that the final result may 
probably be determined by the combined 
second, third and fourth choices of all 
the judges. This, however, will not affect 
the result. In case of a division among 
the judges, the Editors of Lire will cast 
the deciding vote. 

The final award will be announced as 
early as possible after the last story has 
been published in Lire. Of this there 
will be due notice. Manuscripts will 
be accepted from now on as fast as 
they can be read and passed upon. 

In every case they should be addressed, 


I 
Herbert 
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)obatetesal Smoking Mixture 





at your dealer or send 4‘for sample 


Falk Tobacco Co. 56 West 45%S¢ Nok 





“To the Editor of Lire’s Short Stor 
Contest, 17 West 31st Street, New York 
City,” and the author’s name and ad- 
dress should be plainly written upon the 
manuscript, which should be accom- 
panied by return postage in case of 
rejection. The editors will exercise due 
care in returning unavailable contribu- 
tions, but will not hold themselves respon- 
sible for loss. Contestants are advised 
to keep duplicate copies. 

All manuscripts must be at Lire office 
by noon of Monday, October 4, 1915. 
No manuscript received after that date 
will be considered. Each contestant may 
send in as many manuscripts as _ lic 
desires. 

If any of the rules of this contest are 
violated the Editors of Lire reserve the 
right to debar the contributions. 
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If you delight in un- 
usual pictures and art 
sketches and interesting 
personalities and variety 
entertainment and pic- 
tured beauty and clever 
satire and refreshing 
humor and_= mid- 
summer frivolities and 
autumn prophecies 
ADD to your luggage 
(it’s some weight) the 
August number of 


VANITY FAIR 


All news-stands Price 25 cents 
Condé Nast, Publisher 


449 Fourth Avenue New York 

















Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


Not Guilty 


Printed in colors on bristol, size 12.2 16 in. 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


‘*Twelve O’Clock and All’s Welli’’ 


Photogravure. size 9a 12 in. 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 
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Long Distance Makes the Heart 
Grow Fonder 


Printed in colors on bristol, size 12 x 16 in. 


FOR 
THE BUNGALOW 


25 Cents Each 


LIFE 
17 West 31st Street 
New York 


Arms and the Man 


Printed in colors on bristol, size 12216 in. 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


Lend a Hand 


Printed in colors and mounted, stx 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


12 x 16 in. 


After the Battle 


Printed in colors on bristol, size 


12 x 1b in. 





PETER J. CAREY. PRINTER 








July 29, 1915 




















Roll “Bull” Durham and the World Rolls with You 


Bull’? Durham tobacco in fresh-rolled cigarettes is smoked by smart, active, virile young 
manhood the world over. There's smacking, mellow-sweet flavor and relish to every puff of 
this famously good tobacco, that fit nght im with youthful spirits and enthusiasm. There’s 
immense satisfaction in making your own cigarettes just the way you want them, with the 
fresh, flavory tobacco you like best of all. 


GENUINE 


Ask for FREE pack- 
age of ‘‘ papers” 
with each 5c sack 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


The millions of “ Bull” Durham smokers are men of wide tobacco-experience. 
They have used tobacco in many forms. They prefer “Bull” Durham in fresh, 
hand-made cigarettes above all—because of the supreme tobacco satisfaction and 
wholesome, lasting enjoyment insured by “ rolling their own.” 

“Bull” Durham is distinguished from all other tobaccos by its wonderfully 
pleasant, unique aroma. This fresh fragrance is combined ir “ Bull” Durham 
cigarettes with the most delightful mildness, mellowness and smoothness—a 
smoke of unusual character. 

FREE An Illustrated Booklet, showing correct way to “Roll Your Own” 
Cigarettes, and a package of cigarette papers, will both be mailed, free, 
to any address in U.S. on request. Address “Bull” Durham, 

Dahon. N. e. Room 1295. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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